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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


Tue attendance at the Library Association Conference was, after all, a normal one of about 
twelve-hundred delegates and their wives. There is always a list of those who are unable to 
intimate their intention to attend until after the list in the programme has been printed. If it is 
longer this year it may be in part due to the uncertainty caused by the municipal elections, but 
only in part, as quite a number were not municipal people in the official sense at all. However 
that may be, it was a worth-while meeting in which the address by President Lionel McColvin 
was certainly the outstanding feature, as providing a candid survey of the faults, the 
achievements and suggestions as to the prospects of the public library service. As our 
correspondent suggests elsewhere, the Conference Proceedings /n exfenso are available to all 
our readers in the separate volume the Library Association publishes and we need not attempt 
to reproduce the quality of the Address, but, as also is suggested, we hope the branches, 
sections and other groups of librarians will have point by point discussions on its substance 
in the months ahead. 

We cannot exactly congratulate either the Council or the delegates on the results of the 

\nnual General Meeting. Dr. Savage says somewhere that he always has confidence in the 
democratic common sense of the members at large. This time, however, the impression we 
received was that the members were, like the French Parliament, unwilling to face the bill 
for their privileges. That impression is probably wrong, but it is little short of amazing that 
an inchoate and, it would seem, completely irresponsible motion, sponsored by assistants from 
one library, should have been allowed by a cheering majority —amongst wnom were many who 
had not been present at the Honorary Treasurer’s Statesmanlike and reasoned statement of the 
Council’s case—to postpone increases in subscriptions which are unhappily inevitable. We 
shall watch with interest the action the Council will be forced to take to get the funds it needs ; 
it cannot allow two years to pass—as the motion would seem to require—before any financial 
extension can be given. Did those who engineered this state of affairs really know what they 
were doing ? 
* * * * * * 

In our last issue, Mr. A. L. Carver raised the question of the possible discipline by 
dismissal from the register of the Library Association of librarians whe accept posts which are 
advertised at salaries below our official scale. We hear this assertion often because, after ai_, 
the matter is of importance to every librarian. It is not quite so simple as it would appear t > 
be. While, by its Charter, the Association is empowered to qualify librarians, it is not 
exclusively a professional body as every reader is aware. It is not even a negotiating body in 
the current sense and it is not exclusively, as far as librarians are concerned, of urban and 
county librarians. Moreover, its scales, which fortunately have had much effective influence, 
have no more legal force than sensible suggestions. It is asserted that its registration certificate 
is the property of the Association and can be withdrawn although its holder has paid for it. 
We are not aware that this has been tested in Court. If a man or woman, holding it, is appointed 
to a post, the withdrawal of the certificate would not render that person less capable of holding 
it. The situation is unsatisfactory and no doubt close scrutiny is being given to it. The 
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temptation to accept a post better paid than that one occupied even if below the scale is great ; 
it may lead to new experience and opportunity and (it may be) there is the secret hope that the 
correct figure may be engineered when one is established. That it is disloyal, unfair and 
altogether unprofessional may not seem, to some, weighty enough arguments against taking 
a chance. We hope the offenders will grow fewer, but obviously there is a problem to 


be solved. 
* * * * a * 


(nother correspondent is an anonymous one, who must forgive us if we do not think his 
letter justifies its publication in tull, who makes a full-blooded pass at The Library Association 
Record, mainly on account of its cost. Thus: most of the articles in it are unnecessary, a 
sentence of novelty in volumes of Stale repetition ; librarians must scarcely ever read what 
other librarians have written or, when they do, merely repeat it as their own, etc. “Why does 
not the L.A. issue a counterpart to the .1.L..4. Bulletin, which reports all its activities 
sufficiently, and leave literary library flatulence to unofficial journals as they do over there ?” 
This mayhave been worth writing, but it is worth a comment. It appears to us that the Record 
as now proportioned and edited, compares favourably with any professional journal ; its 
chronicles, comments on sectional activities and records official and personal are catholic and 
rational. As for the articles, surely our correspondent sees that, in the circumstances of today, 
only a journal subsidised, by the subscriptions of a considerable society or otherwise, can 
afford to accommodate articles which are virtually treatises. Twelve thousand members 
shoulder the Record and regard it as the visible recompense for their subscriptions, although 
this is a meagre view of what the L.A. does for them. After all, it also shoulders The Library 

lssistant in the main. It is a great advantage to have a journal for these lengthy treatises. All 
our other journals, including the excellent Library Review, rely on essays, and not too many 
of them, of about 1,500 words each. The Journal of Documentation is another society-supported 
and analagous journal, although it is much narrower in its purpose. We have nothing that 
corresponds in spaciousness to the Chicago-born Library Quarter/y. It has been suggested that 
a quarterly issue of The L.1. Record would meet our needs or, a two-monthly one. 
* * * * * * 


The midsummer madness of “the light-fi¢tion” in public libraries has been with us again 
this year. One London evening paper has published a series of brief letters, arising from the 
Conterence apparently, in which interference with the liberty of the subject again figures 
largely. No librarian can conceivably object to any person reading whatever he pleases. He 
may have some objection to the spending of the public money, entrusted to him, for the 
provision of what he knows to be rubbish. Thus we come again to the purpose of the library, 
in this case, of course, the public library. Opinion has shifted with every decade and, to the 
amazement, it may be, of older librarians, we not infrequently have younger librarians 
asserting that the public should have anything it fancies. We are assured, too, that, if the matter 
were submitted to the public, the voting would uphold their assertion. That is as may be. 
It has always to be remembered that such libraries are sustained by public funds and few 
authorities would accept the thesis that they should be devoted, in a large measure, to 
amusement. If ample funds were available which would enable the purchase of every 
reasonably-suggested work of non-fiction, there might be greater concessions to the readers 
of chaff. Indeed, they might be a good thing, as the levels of culture are many and uplift for 
some and innocent ecstacy for others may be found in the poorest novelettes. Should we provide 
it, however, if our best readers have to go without as a consequence ? 

* * * * * * 


Our sympathies go out to all who in hot summer weather, have to face L.A. and other 
library examinations this month. We hear many frivolous and many earnest criticisms of the 
examinations ; there were several, we hear, at the meeting at Bournemouth of Examiners and 
Tutors ; but, judging from the reports, there was no very clear idea of how they were to be 
improved. We may be sure that the syllabus and especially the papers that are set are subjected 
to a scrutiny as severe as that given by any other profession. We wish our reader candidates 
a good place in the List. 
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The Problems of Conference 


By A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 
(Deputy-Direétor of Libraries and Museum, Tottenham) 


Tue Annual Conference at Bournemouth this year was attended by some twelve hundred 
delegates and visitors. At the end, the majority present must have felt wearied, yet relieved 
it was over. 

Many too, must have begun to wonder what such gatherings achieve ; whether public 
money expended in attendance could be justified ; and if anything could be done so that 
future Annual Conferences, whilst not only enabling social contacts to be made, could at the 
same time prove Stimulating and worthy of support. 

Destructive criticism is of little use to anyone and what follows is intended solely as 
constructive because, rightly or wrongly, it is believed that repetition of Annual Conferences 
such as Bournemouth will eventually make local authorities either refuse to send delegates or 
forbid payment of expenses in attendance thereat, or both. 


Already, many local authorities are perturbed over the sum total of money required 
annually for their delegates to attend Conferences. Unless tangible proof can be given of 
benefits derived from attendance, it appears inevitable that local authorities will begin to 
select the conferences at which they will authorise representation. And, let it be remembered 
that a high proportion of the cost involved in the holding of such Conferences is met from 
public money through the payment of the expenses of delegates by local authorities. 

An auditor can quite rightly demand evidence to satisfy himself on the probity of public 
money spent but would local authority delegates’ expenses at Bournemouth bear such 
scrutiny ? Surely, in all honesty, the answer must be in the negative. 

Where then did Bournemouth fail ? It is suggested in the following :— 

(a2) Poor presentation of papers. 

(6) Lack of variety in speakers. 

(¢) Lamentable microphone arrangements. 

(d) Curtailment of time for discussion ; and 

(e) Separation of the exhibition from the usual place of meetings. 

Under (a) the only speakers, audible at ease, in the Winter Gardens were Messrs. Berwick 
Sayers in moving a model vote of thanks, and Charles Nowell in a succinét paper on the policy 
of the Executive Committee. No doubt, the papers of other speakers were admirably 
constructed and will make interesting reading when printed, but in general, their delivery 
exhibited a woeful lack of the art of public speaking, slow, clear and cadenced. 

Under (4) once more largely the same faces and one wonders why ? Are there no other 
librarians capable of speaking and informing us of their work? Ought we not to hear Best 
Harris of Plymouth, Carter of Warrington, Griffiths of Wakefield, Rees of Swansea, for 
example, all doing original work and whose ideas could benefit librarianship ? If we really 
want to get down to brass tacks do we not need every available paper on staff economy, staff 
training, planning, co-operative book selection, revision and integrated means and methods ? 

Under (¢) is it so Strange that all who participated in the limited discussions were clearly 
heard because, they opened their mouths and spoke near to the microphone whilst official 
speakers usually forgot that the microphone was two or three feet away from them? If 
microphones are necessary then speakers must learn microphone-technique. If this is 
impossible, then speakers must banish microphones and use their natural voices, upraised 
and resonant. 

Under (d) without any shadow of argument, the most interesting part of any paper given 
in general assembly was the discussion evoked by Hutchings’ “Brass tacks”. Generally, 
those who spoke did so with clarity of voice, conciseness and pointedness. Yet, no time was 
available for discussion at any other morning session. As discussion permits many more 
delegates to take an active part in the proceedings, is there any reason or wisdom in curtailing 
time therefor. 
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Under (¢) physical difficulties are acknowledged but at Conference, surely a duty is owed 
to those willing to pay for the privilege of showing the tools of librarianship. Booksellers, 
publishers and library suppliers need our good will, but we need theirs also, and the place for 
an exhibition of our tools ts adjacent to the main assembly rooms—-not halt a mile away. 

What are the suggested remedies ? The following :— 

(4) Pre-printed papers with discussion lead by a selected speaker. 

(6) A wider choice of speakers. 

(ce) Reliable and correétly sited microphones. 

(7) One annual general session to be devoted to a review of the past year and a preview 

of the coming year in librarianship. 

(e) Reduétion in charge for the Annual Dinner ; and 

(f) Adequate publicity. 

Payment for pre-printed papers could be included in the Conterence fee, especially if 
such fees were increased, as they should be in order to make Conference expenditure and 
income self-balancing. 

Pre-printed papers give delegates time to digest the contents and to prepare points for 
discussion. It has already been shown that discussion widens the feeling of actual participation 
by delegates in Conference besides enlivening and making vital the gathering. 

In order to widen the field of choice of speakers it is suggested that the area branches: of 
the Library Association be requested to nominate any of their members who, in their opinion, 
should be heard nationally because they merit hearing. 

The question of speaking through microphones has already been aired but, surely, it is 
time that an alternative be used to replace the need for a “from the floor” speaker having to 
leave his seat, walk to the front of the hall and mount a rostrum to speak through a Static 
microphone. It would not be difficult to arrange for travelling microphone$ to be used in the 
B.B.C. manner, thereby enabling a speaker to speak from his seat in the hall. 

It is suggested that one general session should be devoted annually to a review of the 
past year and a preview of the coming year, preferably under the introduction of the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee. Such a session would give all concerned an opportunity to raise 
questions germane to the subject and, at the same time, be instructive to the whole Council 
of the Library Association. 

So far as the Annual Dinner is concerned, its present cost limits attendance to the few 
instead of the many. Instead of being a social function beneficial to members as a whole, it is 
becoming merely a form of snobbery. As the social side of the Conference leaves much to be 
desired, surely the Annual Dinner should be an occasion within the means and the desires of 
all members to attend. 

Lastly, but by no means least, publicity appears to be sadly lacking in concept and 
execution. No reference to the Bournemouth Conference was made by the B.B.C., for the 
simple reason that they knew nothing about the Conference. If we want publicity—can the 
need be greater now than ever before ?—efforts have to be made in that direétion. 

The Annual Conference is a golden opportunity of proving to all citizens and their elected 
representatives that librarianship is a vital force in human relationships. Attendance thereat 
should justify the cost incurred and annually, enthusiasm be rekindled, strength restored and 


hopes brought nearer fruition. 


Mr. J. F. Smith, M.A., F.S.A. (Scot.), F.R.S.A., City Librarian of Liverpool 1933-52, 
retired on May 25th, 1952, after over 52 years’ service. 

On May 22nd, the Liverpool Libraries, Museums and Arts Committee made a present- 
ation to Mr. Smith, and later in the afternoon, the Liverpool staff made a presentation which 
was accompanied by a bound list of subscribers. The staff presentation preceded the meeting 
at Liverpool of the North-Western Branch of the Library Association. The Liverpool 
Libraries Committee have also recently commissioned a portrait of Mr. Smith by Stanley 
Reed, while the University recently conferred the honorary degree of M.A. upon him. 
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Bournemouth, 1952. 
Impressions of the Annual Conference 


By Eric R. Luke (County Librarian; Denbighshire) 


“NEVER were so many people gathered together for so little purpose,” was the remark I 
overheard one Chairman confide to another at the conclusion of Friday’s morning session. 
I do not know whether these gentlemen attended the Annual General Meeting in the afternoon 
or not. If they did, perhaps they would have modified that statement, because, in the opinion 
of quite a few members, the conference was worth while /f on/y because of the A.G.M. But 
more of that anon. I have been attending Annual Conferences since 1935, and I do not 
recollect any previous conference so lacking in ‘‘atmosphere”’ as the one just ended. The 
opening session on Tuesday morning, which should have been the highlight of the week, was 
to me, an anti-climax. I had expected too much, perhaps. There was nothing wrong with the 
Presidential address—a solid, sane and salutary approach to our problems—it will well 
repay reading and re-reading. Was it the absence of the Council from the platform ? Or the 
absence of a photographer to take the traditional picture of the presentation of the Carnegie 
medal ? Or the absence of a press table ? (Talking of the press, was there ever a conference 
so frugally reported ?) 

Whatever it was, there was something lacking, and in my opinion, if there was ever any 
justification for a Public Relations Officer at Chaucer House, then this conference proved it, 
without any shadow of a doubt. 

Section meetings in the afternoon, as usual, overlapped. and according to reports, I 
backed a loser in not attending the Youth Libraries Section meeting, as Mr. C. S. Lewis, I 
was told, was in his best form. 

“Brass Tacks” on Wednesday morning by Mr. Hutchings was well delivered, and he 
succeeded in making “‘money talk” in quite a convincing manner. The subject, however, did 
not produce the discussion one would have expected. 

The County Libraries seétion Annual General Meeting in the afternoon went off, as 
usual, without much discussion or enthusiasm, and afterwards, Mr. Budge of Warwickshire, 
gave a lucid and interesting survey of County Libraries in 1951. 

The Reference and Special Libraries section meeting at the same time was unfortunate, 
as I heard afterwards that Messrs. Arden, Watts and J. H. Davies were well worth hearing. 
Still, one can only be at one place at the same time, and a sense of duty impelled me to attend 
my own particular section’s meeting. 

Thursday morning was devoted to a symposium on “The Library Association”, which 
while interesting enough to the professional librarians present, must have been pretty dull to 
authority representatives. It was a pity that Mr. Nowell was the last speaker of the six, as 
many people had left the hall long before his turn came to speak on “‘Policy”. A pity, for they 
missed the best of the lot, both as regards substance and delivery. 


In the afternoon, the Annual lecture was delivered by Dr. Louis Shores, Dean of the 
School of Library Training and Service, Florida State University. A packed audience listened 
attentively to a rather long but albeit interesting lecture. I doubt, however, whether 2.30 p.m. 
on a sultry afternoon, after a good lunch, is the best time to listen to a lecturer, however 
famous he might be. One or two snores on my left rather confirmed this impression. 


Friday morning ; and a smaller audience listened to two speakers discussing “Libraries 
and the business man’’, and it was at the close of this session that the remark quoted at the 
beginning of this report was overheard. I must confess to have missed nearly half of this 
session, so I cannot offer a fair comment as_to its effeét on the audience. 

And so to the Annual General Meeting. Why is an A.G.M. held on the last afternoon of 
conference when there are controversial items on the agenda and on Wednesday or Thursday 
afternoon when there is nothing of a contentious nature ? 
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The Council’s motion to increase the rate of subscription was referred back for further 
consideration—a wise decision under the circumstances. Mv amendment was lost, not so 
much because of its lack of merit (after all, the S. Wales Division of the A.A.L. withdrew 
theirs in favour of mine), but due to the too little time allowed me to present a case. The 
Council had secured advance publicity since January, and their motion was printed on the 
agenda. My amendment, like the others, was circulated to members a few minutes before the 
comvrencement of the meeting. | was given ten minutes to put my case, and was not allowed 
the right ot reply. Still, the outcome was satisfactory inasmuch as the Council’s scale was not 
accepted. I sincerely hope, in the best interests of the Association, that such a badly drafted 
scheme will never be allowed to be foisted on members, the majority of whom cannot be 
present to express an opinion. Which brings me to the next motion. “That voting at an 
\nnual General Meeting may be by proxy in the event of a member being unable to attend 
in person.” Perhaps the least said about this matter the better, but | cannot ignore it entirely, 
as the other nine signatories to the motion will expect an explanation. To rule the motion out 
of order at that late Stage on legal grounds, was, I consider, taking unfair advantage of a 
chairman’s prerogative, and it would have been at least but common courtesy to have informed 
me beforehand that | was not going to be allowed to speak to my motion. If the motion was 
out of order on the atternoon of the A.G.M., then it was equally out of order when it was 
accepted by the Secretary, and printed on the agenda. The Hon. Legal adviser must have been 
consulted then. If not, why not ? In any case, the President could have allowed me to explain 
how the proxy vote would be implemented (it certainly has nothing whatever to do with a 
card vote), and if such a proceedure is good enough for members of A.S.L.LB., then it is 
good enough for members of the Library Association. However, there it is, and I will leave 
it at that—-for the time being. (Did I hear a faint muttering of “‘gestapo” as I left the 
rostrum 7) 


One thing is certain. Steps must be taken to ensure that proceedure at an A.G.M. is of 
such a nature that no advantage can be gained by either the Council or the “floor”, and to 
that end standing orders for the conduct of an A.G.M. should be drawn up immediately. 
These should include provision for all amendments to a notice of motion to be printed beneath 
the original motion, and that no motion or amendment to be withdrawn unless agreed by the 


members present. 


\ word about the Exhibition. Surely, in a large seaside resort the size of Bournemouth, 
with its numerous and spacious public buildings, it should be possible to hold the Exhibition 
and the conference sessions under the same roof ? It used to be the custom for the President 
to open the exhibition immediately after his presidential address. This was last done at East- 
bourne in 1949, ‘To open it on the Monday afternoon at a time when a large number of 
delegates would be arriving at their destination is quite wrong, and completely unfair to the 
exhibitors, who go to considerable trouble to help make the conference a success. In future, 
| would suggest that where an exhibition cannot be held in the same building as the main 
sessions, or within a few yards at most, then no exhibition should be held at all. Conference 
Headquarters should also be in the same building, and not miles away, as at Bournemouth. 


In retrospect, then, a conference which will hardly rank as outstanding, and the memories 
most people carried away with them were, undoubtedly, of the natural beauties of fair 
Bournemouth herself, which the Mayor extolled so enthusiastically at the civic welcome on 


Tuesday morning. 


The conference returns to Wales next year, after an absence of over twenty years. Perhaps 
at Llandudno, with its freshening and invigorating breezes, blowing in over the Great Orme 
from rugged Snowdonia in the distance, will be conceived new ideas and new ideals which 
will imbue our apathetic members with a new conception of the noble cause it is our privilege 


to serve, but, too often, I fear, pay but lip service to. 
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A Librarian’s glimpses into other lands 


By GrorGe Gray, M.A. 


“Anp what are you doing now ?”’, asked a friend whom I had chanced to meet that bitterly 
cold winter afternoon for the first time since we were Students together a few years earlier. 
When I answered that I was cataloguing in a University Library, his re-action was immediate. 
“Ah!” he exclaimed, “I can just picture you, surrounded by a pile of dusty old volumes, 
peering at some illegible manuscript or other regardless of and cut off from the great world 
outside.” I was somewhat disconcerted by this answer, although it is probably typical of the 
general opinion regarding Librarians: rather stuffy individuals who fuss over matters of no 
great importance, who tend with advancing years to retire more and more to back rooms 
completely out of touch with ordinary matters and world events. At any rate the conversation 
set me thinking just how my attention has been directed to aspects of life in other lands through 
the daily task in the Library which does afford an opportunity unique opportunity—to 
acquire knowledge of this nature. 
“When I was but thirteen or so 

I went into a golden land 

Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 

Took me by the hand 

I walked in a great golden dream 

To and fro from school 

Shining Popocatapetl 

The dusty streets did rule.” 
These lines, memorised and oft recited with great vigour and gusto in elementary school, 
returned to haunt me shortly after | Started cataloguing : so fleeting a glimpse into so many 
lands! Names with exotic ring such as Palo Alto, Los Angeles, Ann Arbor, Baton Rouge 
conjured up visions of blue skies, gleaming cities of the New World basking in summer sun, 
trees laden with tropical fruits, while imprints such as Argentoratum, Lugdunum Batavorum 
gave a peep into the old, old civilisation of Europe. One comes to feel too that one knows the 
topography of the city well without necessarily having been actually there : Zollikon-Ziirich, 
Hamburg-Altona, Berlin-Griinewald: the names are often symbolic of the suburbs they 
Stand for. It is surprising also to find that the Moscow, which we have all come to associate 
at once with The Kremlin and its master, Joseph Stalin, has a rival, Moscow, Idaho, It would 
be interesting to know whether its inhabitants have gone further and have perhaps named 
their Town Hall The Kremlin after its illustrious European name-sake. 

Though one has not actually studied at or visited any of the Universities in the United 
States, some idea of life there is gained from the Bulletins and Catalogues which arrive at the 
Library. Everything there seems to be nicely arranged and everybody nicely banded together. 
It may be opportune at this stage to let these learned institutions speak for themselves. “All 
male freshmen are required to take two hours of physical education per week . . . Students 
who fail to pass the basic swimming test will be required to take a third hour per week until 
this deficiency is removed. The organic condition, state of physical development, and degree 
of motor efficiency of each freshman are determined at the opening of the college year. A 
regular gym suit required of all students is a white T shirt, white pants with cardinal trim, 


supporter, sweat socks, rubber-soled tennis shoes, and a regulation towel” (Bulletin of 


Wisconsin, pp. 535-536). “Military science: Enrollment in the basic course is compulsory 
for all male freshmen and sophomore students between the ages of 14 and 23 who are citizens 
of the United States .. .” (Bulletin of Wisconsin, p. 539). “By a vote of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, undergraduates are required to engage in supervised physical training for three 
hours a week . . .” (Harvard University Catalogue, p. 643). Strange and remarkable how often 
the words “are required”, “compulsory”, “regulation”, “supervised” appear in the official 


prospectus of institutions in a land which is continually boasting of the freedom it offers to all. 
One feels rather relieved that one attended a plain Scottish University where there may have 
been a lesser degree of “motor efficiency”, but where those who sought after knowledge were 
free to do so without anyone worrying in any way whether they had “a regular gym suit”, 
“a sweat shirt” or “a regulation towel”, 
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Travelling southwards into Latin America one is struck by the abjectly servile attitude 
displayed towards those who are at the head of affairs in that part of the world. I have not 
counted how often the face of Su Excelencia el Presidente de la Republica Dominica, Leonidas 
Rafael Trujillo Molina, is portrayed on the pages of the publications of his country, but 
certainly he would rival in this respect Stalin. To those of us who have been brought up to 
speak a language which does not readily lend itself to flowery oration or honeyed word it all 
seems unnatural and ridiculous. 

But no soft words or flattering phrase describe another aspect of life—an aspect sinister 
and terrible to contemplate. Who in the Library profession has not come across in the course 
of the work books such as Petrov’s ]¢ Happens in Russia or Elinor Lipper’s E/even Years in 
Soviet Prison Camps ? We may read—indeed cannot choose but read—yet the Kolyma and its 
gold-mines, Magadan and Dalstroi are far away, might not be on this same planet as far as we 
are concerned. What is most distressing is to find that a prominent American, Mr. Owen 
Lattimore, visiting this penal settlement—permission having been granted quite exceptionally 
during the recent war—writes a glowing account in the National Geographical Magazine: “At 
the time we were there Magadan was also host to a fine ballet group from Poltava in the 
Ukraine. As one American remarked high-grade entertainment just naturally seems to go 
with gold, and so does high-powered executive ability” (National Geographical Magazine, 
December, 1944). One wonders whether Mr. Lattimore would have perhaps been quite as 
enthusiastic about the “high-grade entertainment” and the “high-powered executive ability” 
in this particular region had he not known that his plane was waiting ready to carry him back 
to civilisation. An eleven years’ sojourn there might have altered to some extent his 
impressions. 

\nother deeply tragic side of lite which cannot escape the observant Librarian’s notice 
is the sad plight of those who have had to leave their homeland, who can never hope to return 
and who must start afresh elsewhere. But they do not despair! Their courage and tenacity 
often put us to shame. Imagine a collection of squalid army huts on a heath—the illiterate, 
and the uncouth, the scholar and the man of culture crammed together in the same barrack— 
without access to learned libraries, scarcely a moment free from distractions of every kind. But 
out of this grew a University—The Baltic University at Pinneberg. Somehow or another 
these scholars succeeded in distributing their Contributions to the Baltic University to foreign 
universities. In the words of Professor Arthur V66bus, formerly of the University of Tartu 
in Estonia, “But now everything has taken a different turn. I have lost my home and my 
fellow-countrymen ... This study was written in a Displaced Persons camp where I am 
leading a most primitive life ...1 have moreover experienced to the full the sad lot of 
homeless people. I have seen the injustice and lack of consideration which homeless refugees 
have to bear... Yet | am grateful to God for His having lent me His wondrous aid by 
granting me a mental diversion through this study”. The Baltic University did not remain 
long open. Through lack of support it had to close down in 1949—only three years after its 
inception. Perhaps this was inevitable, nevertheless it does not lessen our admiration for the 
brave attempt and partial success of the venture. 

The most remarkable land which I have ever yet read of is Bensalem, described by 
Viscount Samuel in his book, 4” Unknonn Land. Bensalem is situated somewhere in the vast 
Pacific Ocean—no indication of the region can be given because the author has given an 
undertaking not to do so since the inhabitants of Bensalem do not wish visitors from the 
outer world. This is a model community. There is no pretence in their social system. No one 
has anything to conceal or any reason to appear other than he is. Since all lead open lives, 
candour and sincerity are natural and universal. There are no divorces; when domestic 
differences arise, the parties find a way to settle them. The health of the people is well 
protected, so that doctors are few. The whole population is well-educated, morally as well as 
intellectually, and there is no poverty ; consequently there is no crime. Nor are there any 
matters to give rise to the troublesome law-suits which figure always so prominently in the 
more sensational of our daily papers. There is therefore no need for a police force or prisons, 
judges or lawyers. The monetary system has been abolished. No banks, stock-exchanges, 
insurance, or tax-collectors. Nor are there land-owners, rentiers, merchants or financiers. 
Obviously there is no need for such social services as health and unemployment insurance, 
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old-age pensions and assistance for those in distress with the multiplication of public officials 
which all these services entail in our community. No postmen are employed in Bensalem, 
either for collection or delivery: an underground postal tube system serves every house. 
\ll are engaged only on what is absolutely necessary ; technology has made it possible for 
this essential work to be effected in a minimum of time, so that most of the day can be given 
over to leisure pursuits. Pity indeed that Viscount Samuel cannot give us some clue as to the 
location of Bensalem ! 


Letters on Our Affairs 


CONFERENCE MEMORIES 
Dear ZENODOTUS, 

(Eratosthenes writing.) I know you will not be surprised at your name as the only 
begetter, forty years ago, of this correspondence. Because, when you and I only were the 
correspondents, we used after each conference to write a joint letter to some other of our 
friends who had been unable to attend. Callimachus and I revive the old custon, this once 
more, as you were not with us; moreover, there were so many meetings, general, special, 
sectional and social, that no one could attend them all. We do not know the cause of your 
absence. It may be that, as MacAlister wrote of himself long ago, you do not come because 
at conferences you “‘see too many ghosts.” We only hope it is not ill-health that detained you. 

We went down to Bournemouth by the luxurious “Belle” train in 130 minutes, which 
for 108 miles, with one stop at Southampton, is not bad. (We know well enough that amounts 
to one-sixth of the time in which the Comet flew to Australia.) We put up at the Royal Exeter 
Hotel, the oldest in Bournemouth which, as a notice on the front proclaims, stands on the site 
of the first House in the town, that of a Mr. Tregonwell, built in 1810, and it is exactly opposite 
the pretty gardens in which the very modern concert hall stands, the Winter Gardens, in which 
all our general sessions were held. Taxi at half-crown contrasted pleasantly with the London 
charge of thrice that sum plus tip for about the same distance. Our bags deposited, we 
returned over the Clapham-junction-like intricacies of the Square, where expensive cars and 
buses and vans come at one from every possible direction—seven fast traffic roads all converge 
on this half-acre or so of the town centre —; got safely into the Upper Gardens and, 
crossing the Bourne by the footbridge, came in due course to the Town Hall. Bournemouth 
with its many facilities has no comprehensive place like the"Music Hall at Edinburgh or the 
Scarborough Spa, where all the functions of the conference can be contained. It is not a serious 
drawback as the Winter Gardens, the Town Hall, the Pavilion and St. Peter’s Hall are within 
ten minutes’ walk, but is a convenience to be able to find everything under one roof. We got 
our badges ; they are of aggressive mustard colour, visible a mile to the naked eye; and a 
neat ticket which gave us the franchise of the beach chairs and various other facilities, the offer 
of which would not be ironical if the L.A. programme had any leisure spaces in it. Except 
confessedly for the Monday evening on which there was nothing arranged. This merciful 
dispensation allowed Callimachus to attend what he says was a fine concert conducted by 
Charles Groves at the Winter Gardens and me to wander along the west promenade to Alum 
Chine, where I went under the 35-foot high bridge from which as a small schoolboy Winston 
Churchill jumped when dared to do so by his sister, intending to grasp the top branches of 
a fir-tree below and slither down to the ground. Only it didn’t work out that way, as he tells 
us in his autobiography. I tried to find Skerryvore, which is at the head of the Chine, and, lam 
told, had in its porch some coloured sea-sketches associated with R. L. Stevenson, who dwelt 
there awhile. I did not succeed. 


THE GENERAL IMPRESSION 
we got of the conference was that thematic assemblies can be too artificial ; that the general 
arrangements and staff work were excellent and the hospitality left nothing to be desired. 
Good meals at fair prices in restaurants which overlook velvety lawns, flowering trees—with 
pink very dominant—exquisite flower-beds and a profusion of woodland effects. The weather, 
too—but there’s the snag. Bournemouth is always a coquette but she soon tires of librarians. 
In 1913 she gave us a wet conference week ; in 1927 she poured upon us. She seemed to 
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have reformed in 1952 for a week of halcyon weather had heralded our coming and this 
continued on the Monday and Tuesday, when the great sweep of her bay was an enchantment. 
Then she seemed to realize that we were the same chaps as before, or of their kind, and she 
opened up with a dawn thunderstorm and thereafter gave us lovely sunny intervals between 
her deluges. That will do for weather. 

(Callimachus writing): I think so too. We shall forget the rain and in twenty years or so 
the L.A. members will go again delightedly, accepting the local legend that “‘it rarely or never 
rains in Bournemouth.” | add some comments on Eratosthenes’s general impressions. First, 
why, in a concert hall famous for its broadcasts which surely would show that what my own 
Councillor called its caustics are fair, could only some of the speakers be heard ? There was 
a public address system, with mikes like vertical black tulips, which often seemed, in spite 
of adjustments, to be above or below the reach of the speaker’s mouth. He would begin a 
sentence in a confident voice which sounded, sometimes even bellowed, all round the great 
room and then, stooping to read the next part of it, without raising his head, his words and 
meaning petered out into incoherency. I find this strange. In the old days we had no public 
address and yet I cannot recall cries of “speak up”. Have we lost voice or hearing 1n this 
generation ? 

We Nerp 

is a Conference Committee more awake to a few facts. I place early among these the very real 
one that commissioned papers are only occasionally of front-line quality. The successful 
writers on librarianship that I have known have written because they had a serious personal 
urge to write. Am I wrong in supposing that nearly every paper was commissioned by the 
Committee ? Let us have no more of this until the fertility of our members dries up but let 
the whole membership know that the great honour of reading a paper to well over a thousand 
people is open to every librarian who has something to say and knows how to say it. 

Next, we need a scrutinising editorial sub-committee who will find out if the volunteer 
can do what he undertakes ; that will read his paper to see that it does not run too long. 
Twenty minutes is a good length if there is more than one paper and, if there is only one, 
forty is the extreme limit. Technical papers, or papers that deal with very small brass-tacks, 
are not suitable for a general session of a great national body. Only matters that have almost 
universal appeal are. Have we not Sections, Branches, Groups, Week-end Schools and Statt 
Guilds > Why do their work in our great assemblies ? 

Then, every entertainer, actor and musician knows that it is not his author or composer 
thar has to gain the plaudits of the audience ; these back-room progenitors will never be 
called befgre the tootlights unless the executant, the interpreter, has been sufficiently applauded 
first. So the Committee should see to it, at least where their own members are concerned, that 
the speaker can speak with at least some tonal variety ; that he can use a microphone or, if 
necessary, dispense with it and yet be heard ; that he has read his paper before them, or before 
a mirror with watch in hand. The practical, effective speaker, save in the fewest cases, is an 
experienced artizan in speech and the greater his experience the less visible are his effort and 
the mechanism of his art. 

NEVERTHELESS 

(Eratosthenes writing), there were excellent things in the programme. The President’s 
address was preceded by a pleasant little speech from Mr. Osborne, introducing Miss Cynthia 
Harnett, author of Te Woo/pack, which had won what publishers wrongly call the Carnegie 
Medal, and the acknowledgment by Miss Harnett was a delightful recognition of libraries as 
the sources of her material for that charming, and charmingly illustrated, story of mediaeval 
England and its wool-trade. Previously the Deputy-Mayor had welcomed us (the Mayor 
being in Rome at the time) in a speech which as it were laid Bournemouth at our feet. 
Excellently done. Of the Presidential Address, | heard every syllable of it, although, even 
with this, there was microphone variation. The word masterly is not misapplied to the 
President’s performance. That is all we intend to say about it; it must be read, and the 
opportunity is ours if we spend a half-crown on the Proceedings ; to do more would require 
a whole Letter. That remark suggests that all we are able to do now is to set down a few 
general impressions of the whole week. 


For example. 1 went to hear Mr. C. S. Lewis on ways of writing for children. It was a 
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FREE COLLECTION—— 


Our free collection and delivery service by our 
own vans is now operating throughout most of a 


the country, and our van drivers are available 


to pack consignments of books for binding. 
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brilliant, effortless plea for fantasy as an ingredient in life, but with much more in it. Miss 
Colwell chaired the meeting charmingly and prefaced it with a concise account of the first 
quinguennium of the Youth Section ; she, too, speaks well, as those who heard her introduce 
the medallist of 1950, Mrs. Agnes Allen, are not likely to forget; and “Screwtape” Lewis 
answered a battery of questions with a deftness and resonance which were really novel. 

This, alas, prevented my attending the Medical Section meeting which took a history 
character. Callimachus tells me he went to the National Committee, but he won’t write about 
it here as he says there was nothing to write about. As these meetings sprawled over 4 0’clock 

at least one did—we also missed the County meeting at 4 p.m., when Miss Cook dealt with 
the progress of her section, | am sure effectively. 

You would have rejoiced in the Civic Reception in the fine ball-room of the Pavilion. 
The band was super, the conductor a master of ceremonies who taught us with an interest 
and clarity which were a lesson to librarians in the art of utterance, the refreshments were 
exactly right, and I am Still deliciously giddy from my fantastic-toe-ing. Even Callimachus, 
who appears to think dancing beyond his years—he is not ninety yet—sat in his corner, 
smoking, and glowing with the festive atmosphere. 

(Callimachus writing) : 

I should have been happy to leave 
WEDNESDAY 

to my companion, but nrust do my bit. It was crowded with luncheons, a general session and 
meetings of both the University and the Reference sections, the County Libraries Section annual 
meeting and an A.A.L. session whose title, “An Antidote to Complacency,” was perhaps the 
most ingenuously complacent one in the conference. The general session was disappointing ; 
as far as I followed it, Mr. Hutchings’s argument was that in a time of austerity we must 
economize in minute processes as well as in large. He is an excellent speaker and is capable 
of making quite small things seem of importance. Perhaps they are; but I hope someday 
that Mr. Hutchings will give us something more worthy of his powers. 


THURSDAY 

I can only say that if the general session was intended as a celebration of our Seventy-Fifth 
\nniversary, it missed the target. It may have been the “mikes” once more, although the 
President made every effort to make the speakers audible. Consider, six speakers, all men 
eminent in some degree, dealt with six phases of the past and present doings of the L.A. 
Individually I thought them good, but colleétively the session was too diffuse, too long and 
almost completely unoriginal. There was a machine-made lack of spontaneity about it. 

In the afternoon we had the Annual Lecture. Dr. Louis Shores, who in his year in England 
has made a multitude of friends and has sustained the excellent library-ambassador réle for 
\merica amongst us, gave a captivating account of the likenesses and differences in outlook 
and in method of our two countries. He, as an authority on reference work, gave special 
attention to its essential value in the states of free folk. Fluent, humorous, and audible, with 
an engaging smile and complete freedom from mannerisms, and great simplicity, his was an 
outstanding contribution, The chairman, Dr. S.C. Roberts, who is President-Designate for 
1953, gave us the briefest, most acceptable, taste of his quality, and Mr. Raymond Smith 
proposed thanks in fine style. 

The Annual Dinner was one of the gayest I have attended ; the menu was good ; speeches 
were in the right key, the wittiest being that of John Creasy, the thriller-writer, a Bournemouth 
resident ; and the whole affair went excellently. 

The afternoon was free so that we could visit the Exhibition. We had already done this 
on Monday afternoon, when we heard the President open it and declare the solid goodwill 
that exists between library suppliers, booksellers, binders and others. It seemed mostly of 
books, although our old friends Libraco, Chivers, Blunt and others were there and an 
examination of it was part of our annual education. 

So we came (Eratosthenes now), to 

FRIDAY AND THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
The general session had a pleasant, understanding address by Councillor H. Dilley, 
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THREE NEW TITLES READY IN JULY 


CIRCUS TOYS 
PEGGY TEARLE 
Introducing an entirely fresh range of twelve figures and animals for an enchanting 
toy circus. They include a Ringmaster, Clown, Ballerina, horses, bears, a performing 
seal, and a dog Toby, all in traditional costume. An exciting book for both young 
and old. 60 pages and full size patterns. Illustrated. Paper. 6/-. 


MORE SOFT TOYS 
A new book of instructions, with full size patterns for making a number of baize 
toys, including Lion Cub, Kitten, Panda, and three Dogs. A charming bock and 
a worthy sequel to “The Making of Soft Toys.” 40 pages, illustrated. 4/-. 


THE JUNIOR BASKETMAKER 
C. CRAMPTON 
This gives practical advice to the young worker on the selection of materials and 
tools. Technical terms are explained. Followed by full working instructions for 
simple articles, such as baskets, mats, trays, etc., all in cane. 36 pages, illustrated. 
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CURIOSITIES 
of 
ANIMAL 
LIFE 
by 
MAURICE BURTON 
.sc. 


This is not just a book of the “curious” in 
Natural History, but contains carefully 
considered and selected observations about 
both curious and commonplace, relating 
not only to rare creatures but to those in 
our immediate surroundings. Dr. Burton 
is a professional and enthusiastic natural 
historian and a member of the Natural 
History Museum staff. An ideal book for 
the School Library. 


Cloth bound, 224 pages 
40 illustrations 17/ 6 net 


WARD LOCK 


BOOK SEARCHERS 


are increasing their stocks of 
Secondhand Books to meet 
replacement needs at 
reasonable prices. 
* 
WANTS LISTS INVITED 


VISITING LIBRARIANS WELCOME 
* 


162, KING’S ROAD, 
CHELSEA, S.W.3. 
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chairman of Hove Library Committee, on “Libraries and the Business Man.” Mr. K. A. 
Mallaber followed with the same subjeét in a paper which in substance was easily best of the 
week, but it was too long and its author has not yet mastered the art of addressing, with a 
right sense of proportion, so large a gathering. Moreover there was too much detail, valuable 
and good detail, but beyond the absorptive capacity of a mixed audience. It should be read 
by all who are interested in a masterly account of information methods, and that is quite 
another matter. Fortunately he is early in his career and, if he desires, can easily acquire what 
was missing today. The meeting was quite dead when Mr. Hunt began to read his opening 
of the discussion ; he was in an unfair position and, I suggest anyway, that such “openings” 
should never be written beforehand—it this was ? 

The A.G.M. was a scream. The agenda promised a meeting that would last for hours, 
but the President disposed of the first four items in about a quarter-hour. Then came the 
submission by Mr. Irwin in his quiet, clear factual manner of the needs of the Association. 


Perhaps he had relied somewhat upon his hearers having read his statement on pp. 90-91 of 


the March Record. It seemed conclusive enough. There followed a statement by the President 
that three amendments had been received which were set out on a typed sheet. 


The third he proposed to take first as, if it were passed, it made all the others of no effect. 
The resolution, thus singled out, was immediately thought by some to have some esoteric 
virtue not very clear to us. It proposed that institutional members should pay at least double 
the top rate of personal members ; that a Student Membership should be established without 
voting rights ; and that a referendum should be taken of all members before any alteration 
was made in subscriptions. But the movers, a body of assistants, had not arrived ; their coach 
had broken down at Basingstoke. The two other amendments were therefore proposed. It 
soon became clear that neither was based upon a factual examination and, whatever their 
merits, both went down the drain. By this time the coach-load had arrived and without 
having heard either the propositions put earlier or their results were allowed to get their 
unintormed red-herring of a motion passed in what seemed to me a depleted house. It may be 
that some of the suggestions in the motion are worthy of consideration, but not now, when the 
L.A. on its own showing, is in Straits. We could not help deploring the leniency of the 
agenda-drafters in admitting a motion which was not directly upon the motion on the agenda 
but dealt with new matter and otherwise was merely a destructive negative. 


Other motions dealt with domestic matters ; another attempt to re-organize the Council 
which may do no harm -but may mean the entire elimination from it of all but public 
librarians. The desirability of impressing upon municipal and county authorities the need to 
accept the recommended gradings of their staffs—a quite worthy purpose. The advantage 
of changing the month of the Conference from May or June to late September. These were 
all carried. An invitation from Llandudno to confer there from April 27 to May 1, 1953, was 
given by Councillor R. Shelmerdine, and accepted with enthusiasm. It will then be seen that 
any change of month must wait until 1954. Unanimous votes of thanks, moved by the 
President, to the Mayor and Council of Bournemouth and all its officers concerned in a 
successful and enjoyable week, brought the official proceedings to an end. 

(A joint note.) There is so much that we have omitted, especially the work of the special 
and sectional meetings where more “conferring” was done than can ever be possible in general 
meetings. It was a happy conference if taken as a whole. Generally, the President handled it 
superbly, and any reflection we may have made on the A.G.M., or otherwise, can be met by 
that fact. The L.A. Staff did all they could for us. 

Until next year ! 
Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS. 


ZENODOTUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of writers on “LevveERS ON Our AFFAIRS.’ 
Editor, THe Liprary Worn. 
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SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland 
Mills Memorial Library 
Victoria Public Library 
University College 


University of Orange Free State 


University of Natal 
University of Ibadan 


* Edinburgh 
* Ontario 
* British Columbia 
* Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
* Johannesburg 
Natal 
Nigeria 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 


Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone: ELGar 7292 


Telegrams: Luxfer Haries London 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA | 
LANCGCS. 
London Showroom at 13 Brirron Srreer, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


Rational Psychology 


by 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


An entirely new translation of this great 


work is now available in Great Britain 


PRICE 17/6 POST FREE 


From 
‘The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY (Inc.) 
20 BLoomMsBuRY Way 


Lonpon W.C.1 
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Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. 5S. Enser, P.L.A., 


It may have been noticed that on grounds of 
economy certain rooms in the British Museum 
are closed on alternate days; the mammal 
room in the Natural History Museum has been 
closed as well as the Museum of the Public 
Records Oflice. 

By these and similar 
national museums, it is hoped to save £30,000 
per year. 

\s museums are so closely connected with 
public libraries, it is apposite to remark that 
nationalisation of libraries could place them in 
Straits that now affect 


economies in the 


the same economical 
national museums. 

Civilised conduct and culture depend upon 
the human stomach. Where repleteness is in 
danger, sense of values becomes distorted. 

Is £30,000 per annum too great a price to 
pay to display our national treasures and 
heritage ; too great a price for all to see a 
Caxton printing; and too great a price for 
knowledge thereon to be published for the 
benefit of all mankind ? 

It is only a small step from out of sight to be 
out of mind too and, if culture and civilisation 
have any meaning to us, {£30,000 can be 
closely paralleled with thirty pieces of silver. 


What do YOU think ? 
THIS MONTH’S Cl 1OICE 


Having already been noted on previous 
occasions in honourable mention EAST- 
BOURNE’S New Books, May, 1952, outstrips 
its competitors to gain pride of place. A neat 
foldover, in cerise on pale pink, with insets 
and neither too little nor too much. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, May, 1952. 
So often praised before, especially for the 
artistic photographs on the cover. This 
booklet also’ has a very readable introduction 
to the London scene. 


HOVE’S May Book List. A tall slim fold- 
over, in purple on eau-de-nil, with a goodly 
proportion of fiction additions annotated. 


KENT COUNTY’S New Books, Spring, 
1952. A solid lox king booklet entirely devoted 


to non-fiction most of which was published in 
1951. 


PADDING TON’S Book News, 


1952. 


Ipril- 
\ clean looking foldover, in green on 
white, announcing that, for economic reasons, 


\ay, 


publication will be bi-monthly in future, 
Happily, the book fund has been increased ! 


SWINDON’S In Print, May, 1952. A book- 
let, in red on cream, not quite up to its usual 
high standard. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C, SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


St. HeLeNs.—Chief Librarian and Curator, 
H. C. Caistor, F.L.A. Px ypulation, 110,276. 
Rate, 7.86d. Income from Rate, £15,964. 
Total Stock, 87,444. Additions, 12,247, 
Withdrawals, 12,535. Total Issues, 787,229. 
Tickets, 46,372. Branches, 5. 

In spite of an improvement in the bookstocks at 
the branches, there was a noticeable trend towards 
making use of the Central Librarv, where a record in 
quality and quantity in circulation was experienced. 
lotal circulation showed an increase of 11,688 over the 
previous year. There was a decline in the use of fiction 
compared with both non-fiction and children’s books. 
The Eccleston Branch Library was re-arranged during 
the year. 

SourHAMPTON.—Chief Librarian, R. W. Lynn, 
F.L.A. Population, 178,326. Income from 
Rate, £38,230. Total Stock, 184,582. 
Additions, 23,167. Withdrawals, 16,845. 
Total Issues, 1,272,665. Tickets, 81,205. 
Branches, 5. 

rhe decline in book circulation reported during the 
past few years has been arrested, and an increase of 
27,980 recorded in the year here under review. A 
further considerable increase in the use of non-fiétional 
works is reported from all libraries. Additional 
accommodation is being sought for the expansion of 
the Central Library, now suffering from acute congestion. 
The Shirley Branch Library was fe-organised in order 
to eStablish a children’s library. Visitors to the Tudor 
Hofise Museum numbered 41,954. 


Librarian, Miss Doris Thompson, 
Rate, 7.294d. 


W ALLSEND. 
F.L.A. Population, 48,645. 
Income from Rate, £7,014. Total Stock, 
39,096. Additions, 5,558. Withdrawals, 
5,345. Total Issues, 307,809. Tickets, 
16,463. 1 Branch. 


It is thought that the movement of population to 
new housing areas within the Borough is the cause of the 
decline in the use made of the Central Library, and the 
slight increase in citculation recorded at the branch. 
The Junior Library has been in operation for over a yeat 
now and has maintained its popularity. The number of 
tickets a borrower may hold has been increased, while 
the entrance age for children has been reduced to 


seven years. 
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Round the Library World 


Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
aND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 
A PAMPHLET recently received from The 
Museums Association of Pakistan sets out the 
aims and objects of the Association. An 
association of museums in India was founded 
a tew years before partition of the sub- 
continent, for ameliorating the condition of the 
existing museums in the country. An urgent 
need was felt to Start a parallel association in 
Pakistan after the division of the country. On 
April 10th, 1949, the Museums Association of 
Pakistan was constituted and has _ been 
functioning in earnest since then. 


Last year the William L. Clements Library 
Associates and other friends of the late 
Dr. Randolph G. Adams established the 
Randolph G. Adams Memorial Fund. The 
first annual lecture under the auspices of the 
Fund will be delivered by Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, Librarian of Congress, at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, on Oétober 8th, 1952. Many British 
librarians will remember visits paid to this 
country by the genial Professor Randolph 
Adams when he was Librarian of the Clements 
Library at Michigan University. 

The Bodmer Library has now been in its 
new premises at Cologny near Geneva, 
Switzerland, for over six months and librarians 
who travel to Switzerland this summer should 
make an opportunity to see this Library. It 
occupies one of the finest sites in the country- 
side around Geneva, and consists of two fine 
buildings worthy of their valuable contents. 
There are exhibition rooms and reading rooms, 
all air-conditioned and planned on the most 
modern lines. The colleétion numbers about 
100,000 volumes, including a good colleétion 
of incunabula and manuscripts, and Mr. 
Bodmer recently acquired Dr. Rosenbach’s 
famous collection of Shakespeare folios. This 
is one of the world’s greatest private collec- 
tions devoted by Mr. Bodmer, Vice-President 
of the International Red Cross Committee, to 


the service of ideas and ideals in a permanent 
working centre. 
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GOOD CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


at prices that cannot be repeated 


THINGS WONDERFUL 
CREATURES GREAT AND SMALL 
‘By Aileen Henderson 


Two books of fascinating Nature Stories delightfully told and 
illustrated. 
2/6 each net (postage 3d.) 


TREASURE TROVE 
By Roderic Dunkerley 


Nine full-page illustrations and coloured jacket make this Treasure 
Chest well worth opening. 
Boards, 4/- net (postage 3d.) 


THE PIONEER SERIES 
By Ernest H. Hayes 


Nine Titles. Graphic and concise biographies eminently suitable 
for older children. Every one a story of adventure as thrilling as 
any ‘“‘Western."’ New editions constantly demanded. 


Boards, 3 - each net (postage 3d.) 
GRENFELL OF LABRADOR 3/6 net 


THE BOOK ADVENTUROUS 
By Phyllis Hall 


Romantic stories of the happenings behind the Old Testament for 

young people. A volume of thrilling interest, more entertaining 

than any novel, on the adventures that lie behind the books of the 

Old Testament, e.g. ‘‘Above the noise of battle and flood, a woman 

fashions the bivouac song"’ (the story behind Judges, chapter V). 
Cloth Boards, illustrated, price 4/6 (postage 3d.) 


THE 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS LTD. 


WALLINGTON SURREY 


A State Library for Central Java was opened 
at Semarang last year. The Library’s principal 
purpose is to assist Government agencies, but it 
is also available to the general public. There is 
another State Library at Jogjakarta, and it is 
planned to establish others in various centres, 
including Makassar. 


. . . . . . . 


Medical librarians interested in the Inter- 
national Congress on Medical Librarianship 
which is to be held in London in July, 1953, 
should communicate with the Hon. Secretary 
First International Congress on Medical 
Librarianship, c/o The London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


The University of California School of 
Librarianship, Berkeley, is establishing an 
Audio-Visual Projeé, beginning September, 
1952. The purpose of the Project, which will 
be direéted by Mr. Irving Lieberman, is to 
“isolate, identify and develop the content 
which should be taught to the first-year library 
school student to enable him to promote, 
acquire, organize and administer collections of 
audio-visual materials”. California expects 
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that the Project “will produce appropriate 
teaching materials and will result in a report 


which may be useful to library schools 
generally”. 
All British librarians have heard of Mr. 


Michael Sadleir’s almost unique library of 
Victorian novels and other British 19th century 
literature. The Library of the University of 
California at Los Angeles recently acquired 
Mr. Sadleir’s colleétion, which numbers about 
12,000 volumes. 


At the traditional founding of Yale, two 
hundred and fifty years ago, ten Conneéticut 
ministers assembled at the Reverend Samuel 
Russel’s house in Branford. Each minister 
brought a few of his most valued books and 
gave them to “found a college in this colony”. 
Today, Yale University Library contains over 
four million volumes and is recognized as one 
of the great libraries of the world. 

The most important Americana find for 
many years has been made at the village of 
Southport, Connecticut. Mr. Donald G. Wing 
ot Yale University, described the find as “like 
the Crown jewels, priceless”. It includes 
documents signed by Henry VII, Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth 1, a complete set of autographs 
of America’s Founding Fathers, the complete 
minutes of the town meetings of Guildford, 
Conn., a journal kept by Jonathan Trumbull, 
most of the original tracts and sermons of the 
two Mathers, the 1589 edition of Hakluyt’s 


Principal Navigations, John Smith’s History of 


Virginia and Massachusetts, Eliot’s translation 
of the Bible into the Algonquian Indian 
other rarities. The 
up to a million 


and 
auction-value is 


language, many 
estimated 
dollars, but the collection has been loaned to 
Yale University Library for 15 years, where it 
will be known as the Monroe, Wakeman and 
Holman Loan Collection of the Pequot Library 
Association. The books and MSS. were found 
in the Pequot Library at Southport, to which 
they were given by Mrs. Virginia Monroe and 
Mrs. Mary Wakeman. The Rev. William H. 
Holman did much of the actual book-buying 
for those wealthy ladies, and in the little village 
library the books have remained for years. 


Review 


McCotvin (Lionel R.) and (R. 
W.) Reference Library Stock: an informal 
guide. Grafton. 84-312 pp. 30s. Od. net. 

The names of the two authors alone, coupled with 
their long experience of reference library work are in 
themselves quite sufficient to commend this book to 

Student of reference 


every librarian and to every 
libraries. Neither of them we can be sure would 
produce anything that was not worth while. It is 


made up of a useful ten page introduction outlining the 
objeéts and ideals of every true reference library, 
followed by nine class by class chapters in the Dewey 
order (Philosophy and Religion are treated as one), and 
concluding with an Epilogue (12 pages) dealing with 
the handling of enquiries, steps to be taken to deal with 
those that cannot be answered from the library’s own 
Stock, Staffing, premises, etc. It must be made clear, 
however, that the book is in no sense a textbook of 
methodology, but as its title implies ‘‘an informal 
guide”’ to Stock. The greater part therefore consists of 
lists of books on the respective subjects with which 
each class is concerned, interspersed with valuable 
explanatory notes where necessary, sometimes in a 
bricf preamble to a chapter, sometimes within the 
groupings themselves. It concludes with a very full 
index of subjeéts. H.A.S. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


REFERENCE 

Book Avcrion Recorvs: <A_ priced and 
annotated annual record of London, New 
York, and Edinburgh Book-Aucétions. Vol. 
48 (Season 1950-1951). Stevens, Son & 
Stiles. 67s. 6d. net. 

This volume of 558 pages and_ preliminaries, 
contains 14,000 records, and the usual features of this 
indispensible guide to sales. 

A or Typeraces. With Some Illus- 
trated Examples of Text and Display 
Setting. Designed by Lewis (John). Col. 
illus. Cowell. 25s. Od. net. 

Both chart and a thumb index greatly facilitate 
the study of this well-illustrated guide to type-faces of 
every description. It should appeal to all who are 
interested in the graphic arts. 

Herp (Harold) The March of Journalism, the 
Story of the British Press from 1622 to the 
present day. Illus. Allen & Unwin, 
21s. Od. net. 

Though a great deal has been written about 
journalism, and varying aspeéts of its history, this is 
the first really comprehensive history since Fox Bourne’s 
English Newspapers, 1887. It is pleasantly and 
attractively written and well illustrated. 
brief bibliography and an index. 
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INDEX Vol. 1, Science and 
Technology. Directory of Current Periodi- 
cal Abstracts and Bibliographies. Besterman 
(Theodore), Compiler. Unesco. 6s. 6d. 
net. 

\ service has here been rendered to all workers 
in the fields of science, both pure and applied, who 
require bibliographical aid in their research Studies. 
INDIAN Liprary Direcrory. Edited by S. R. 

Ranganathan, S. Das Gupta Magnanand. 
Ed. 3. Indian Library Association. 

The first edition of this Directory of Indian 
Libraries was published by Dr. Ranganathan in 1938 
nd the second edition, issued in 1944, has long been out 
ff print. The third edition is divided into seven 
chapters or sections, the first of which is the Direétory 
proper. In the second and third chapters the libraries 
are arranged by geographical distribution and by type, 
respectively. Chapter four gives information about 
Library .\ssociations and chapter five information 
about Schools of Library Science. Chapter six is devoted 
to a classitied list of library literature produced in India 
and chapter seven consists of an Indian library Who’s 
Who. Several of the chapters, the last for example, are 
experimental efforts, but the whole work is undoubtedly 
a production which should be useful in large libraries 
all over the world. It is a pity that the printing is poor 
in places and that a little more care was not given to 
proof reading. It is Stated, for instance, that the work 
is in sx chapters, whereas it is in seven. No price is 
given. 


Lewis (J.) Newspaper Libraries. (L.A. 
Pamphlet No. 11). Library Association. 
7s. Od. net. 

Seven shillings seems a great deal of money to 
pay for a pamphlet of this size. Nevertheless, there is 
much usetul information in it (and some repetition). 
\ll reference librarians in this country would do well 
to read it, and consider how they might improve their 
periodical and newspaper reference service. 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Handbook on the International 

Exchange of Publications. Unesco. 21s. 0d. 
net. 

This handbook sets out the conditions affeéting 
international reciprocity in the circulation of books and 
publications available by exchange rather than by 
sale, outlining the present State of government publica- 
tions exchange agreements, describing the work of 
some of the national publication exchange centres, and 
presenting a directory classified by subject of more than 
3,800 institutions who offer their work for exchange. 


GENERAL 
Asquirn (Cynthia) Remember and be glad. 
Illus., frontis. Barrie. 16s. Od. net. 

Readers are a little tired of that lost gracious world 
which existed before the First World War, and even 
more tired of the stream of volumes of reminiscences 
which must provide a very Steady source of income for 
the personalities of that period. Cynthia Asquith 
writes charmingly and persuasively, and her anecdotes 
are amusing and illuminating ; but her talents might 
perhaps have been put to better purpose. 
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Benuzzi (Felice) No Picnic on Mount Kenya. 
Illus. William Kimber. 15s. Od. net. 


If there are any advantages in prison camp life» 
one must be that the mind has an opportunity of 
enlarging upon its normal boundaries. Here is yet 
another account of that sort of life, and of the almost 
incredible idea which came to this particular author— 
that is to escape, climb Mount Kenya, and return to 
camp. The planning and account of the trip are told 
with great vividness, and air of excitement. The 
author’s rather curious English adds a subtle pleasure 
to this pleasant book, which abounds in curious 
anecdote. 


Bianp (David) The Illustration of Books, 
Faber. 10s. 6d. net. 

This very useful book is divided into two parts, 
the first of which, in seven chapters, covers the history 
of illustration, and the second, in two chaptets, deals 
with the processes and their application. It is intended 
chiefly for Students, for whom it provides much 
valuable information in concise form but interestingly 
written. For those who seek further knowledge a short 
bibliography, mostly of recent works on the subjeét, is 
supplied. The forty-six black-and-white illustrations 
range from the 6th century to wood engravings by 
Ravilious and Gwen Raverat, while the frontispiece 
reproduces by four-colour process a miniature from a 
French Book of Hours. 


Biunt (Wilfred) Sweet Roman Hand. Illus. 
Barrie. 15s. Od. net. 

For those who wish to improve their handwriting 
here is a book which will show them many ways of 
reforming the ugly, and sometimes illegible, letters of 
their own script. The origin of the Italic hand is dealt 
with and the illustrations represent many examples of 
fifteenth and sixteenth century letter-forms. The author 
has dedicated his interesting work to Sir Sydney 
Cockerell. 


CHALONER (Len) Questions Children Ask. 
Faber. 6s. 6d. net. 

An intelligent but somewhat sentimental approach 
to the problem of explaining the faéts of life to children 
at an early age. The book is equipped with a curious 
and seemingly unnecessary index: samples, ‘‘“Me and 
Not we,” 27.95 ; baby,”’ 15; ‘““Omar Khayyam,” 
12 


Comrort (Alex) And All but He Departed. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Comfort in his few books of poetry has 
distinguished himself as few other contemporiry pocts 
have done by his profound thoughts and terse language. 
His latest volume deseryes careful reading. 


Granaom (Philip) Showboats: the history of 
an American institution. U, of Texas Press. 
25s. Od. net. 

That peculiarly American aspeé of theatrical art, 
the Showboat, has been made familiar to English 
readers by Edna Ferber’s novel and the famous musical 
comedy, “Showboat”. Few, however, will have 
realised the importance of showboats in relieving “the 
social and cultural Starvation of the vast river frontier’, 
during the 19th and early 20th century. 
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(Ludwig) Ed. ‘Towards 
King Solomon’s Picture 
25s. Od. net. 


CGrOLDSC HEIDER 
Modern Art or: 
Book. Phaidon Press. 

This book shows how non-representative abstract 
and expressionist art has been predominant through 
most periods of human life, and is by no means confined 
to the Ihe compiler has placed side by 
side paintings which though separated by many years 
ure remarkabl Unfortunately, the author has 
tiled by the subject matter of the paintings, 
aesthetic comparison, 
book in consequence 


20th century. 


similar 
been so be 

that he has 
whi h Vas his 
appears merely like an enlarged edition of Lé//put. 


often ignored an 


subject. rhe 


Haywarp (Charles H.) Ed. The Handyman’s 
Pocket Book. Materials, Processes, Repairs, 


and Data for the Householder. _ Illus. 
Evans. 6s. Od. net. 
\n excellent te xtbe Ook for the he vuscholder, 


informing him how to deal with repairs of every kind- 
The section on the Water System is helpful in the 
extreme, not to mention those on paper-hanging, 


painting and cleétric-lighting. 


Howe (Alfred H.) Scientific Piano Tuning and 
Servicing. Illus. New York, Alfred H. 
Howe. 45s. Od. net. 

This book is designed for practical use to improve 
the piano tuner’s ability, and to advise all interested in 
the art of tuning the piano. 


INCLEDON (Philip) The Cactus Hedge—a play 
in five acts. Savile Press. 7s. 6d. net. ; 
The scene is laid in Tunis in war time, and nineteen 
characters play their parts with vigour and dramatic 


intensit\ 


Le Roy (George) Music Hall Stars of the 
Nineties. Frontis., illus. British Technical 
and General Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Gay Nineties’ Music Hall is a constant source 
of interest to all lovers of the theatre, and this book of 
protiles, though it contain much that is 
original, will be welcomed by many for its personal 


does not 


accounts of some of the great personalities of the 
period. 

FICTION 
Attan (Dennis) Born to be Murdered. 


8s. 6d. net. 

With a laryve New house as 
background, this murder slick and 
amusing dialogue and maintains interest throughout. 


Hammond. 


York publishing 


story presents 


Coxe (George Harmon) Lady Killer. Ham- 


mond. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ luxury liner is invariably a good setting for 
mystery and intrigue. Add glamorous aétresses, 
handsome reporters, smugglers and murderers, and 
this will give some indication of the nature of this 
Story, which is written with Coxe's customary skill. 
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Erskine (Margaret) Death of Our Dear One. 
Hammond. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ myStery which has for its setting a Country 
Club in lonely marshland, with killers, lovely blondes, 
and false suspects. 

Essex (Mary) She Had 
Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ Story of a girl who wrote a novel and of its 

impaét on the small village where she lived. 


What It Takes, 


GrisB_e (Leonard) The Glass Alibi: a case for 
Superintendent Slade. Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net, 

\ somewhat American-flavoured London mystery, 
in the Anthony Slade series. 
Harpy (Russ) Blizzard. Hammond. 7s. 6d. 

net. 

Cattle rustling, Nevada, and family relationships 
are the main ingredients of this “‘rip-roaring’”’ Western 
Story. 

HastrinGs (Phyllis) Far From Jupiter. Jenkins, 
9s. Od. net. 

\ somewhat fanciful account of life on a remote 
Pacific island, when its six male inhabitants discover 
a female castaway. 

LANCASTER (Bruce) Venture in 
Alvin Redman. 10s. 6d. net. 

This novel deals with the rather unusual subje& 
of 17th century Japan, at which time the Dutch Eas 
India Company dominated the far Eastern scene. 


the East. 


JUNIOR 
Daron (Gilbert) Perilous Holiday. Illus. 
Burke. 7s. 6d. net. 
The B.B.C. schoolchildren, Tom and Rodne 


Chester and Judy Foxwell, are on holiday in Weymout 
in the year 1813. They have many breath-taking 
adventures and are caught up in a web of Napoleonic 
intrigue. 


NEW EDITION 


AMERICAN Hisrory AND CIVILIZATION. A Litt 
of Guides and Annotated or Selective 
Bibliographies. Second Revised Edition, 
The Library of Congress. 25 cents net. 

A useful list covering a vast field. Librarians ia 
this country could usefully check their bibliographical 
holdings on Americana with this list. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, May, 1952.— 
A.L.A. BULLETIN, April, 1952.—THE BOOK 


COLLECTOR, Vol. 1, No. 1.—BOLETIN DE LA 
ASOCIACION CUBANA DE BIBLIOTECARIOS, 


September and December, 1951.—DEICHMAN- 
BLADET, January—April, 1952.—LIBRARIAN, 


\pril, 1952.—THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, May, 
1952.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
May, 1952.—NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 
January—February, 1952.—STEEL NEWS, April, 
1952.—THE STUDIO, June, 1952.—WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, April and May, 1952. 
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